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THE TREACHEROUS TREATY: A COLOMBIAN 

PLEA. 

BY BAUL PEREZ. 

The action of the United States Government in regard to 
Colombia is a new departure in more ways than one. In the 
presence of that action, there is no reason for anybody to show 
amazement at the course of the Colombian Government in ap- 
pealing to the Senate and people of the United States with the 
same trustfulness with which the Treaty of 1846-48 was negoti- 
ated and agreed upon. As a Colombian who has lived for years in 
this country, and who has deep faith in the sound principles of 
the North-American nation, I will endeavor to present the merits 
of our case before the people of the United States. 

Colombia, a weak republic, owns the Isthmus of Panama, a 
most valuable strip of land because of its location. All the great 
World Powers have coveted this heritage of my country. 

Some fifty years ago, England's attitude toward the Mosquito 
Coast and the outlet of the San Juan Eiver, — in fact, toward any 
Central-American territory considered then as a possible or prob- 
able terminal for the great water-way to be opened some day — 
was causing great uneasiness in Colombia (then New Granada), 
and also in the United States. Colombian statesmen, judging 
that the Isthmus of Panama would be better protected by one 
Power than by the mutual jealousies of all the great nations, and 
having absolute trust and faith in the Government and people of 
the United States, decided on the plan of placing that region 
under the guardianship of the great American Eepublic. 

The North-American Government, on its side, desiring to ob- 
tain whatever advantage it might secure in the future canal, was 
eager to avail itself of any opportunity to that end. 

The Treaty of 1846-48 between New Granada and the United 
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States was the natural result of these conditions. The thirty- 
fifth article of that treaty is the only one bearing on the matter 
under consideration, and is worded thus : 

" The Government of New Granada (Colombia) guarantees to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States that the right of way or transit across the 
Isthmus of Panama, upon any modes of communication that now exist 
or that may be hereafter constructed, shall be open and free to the Gov- 
ernment and citizens of the United States; .... and in order to secure 
to themselves the tranquil and constant enjoyment of these advantages, 
and for the favors they have acquired, by the fourth, fifth and sixth 
articles of this treaty, the United States guarantee positively and effica- 
ciously to New Granada, by the present stipulations, the perfect neu- 
trality of the before-mentioned Isthmus, with the view that the free 
transit from the one to the other sea may not be interrupted or embar- 
rassed in any future time while this treaty exists; and, in any conse- 
quence, the United States also guarantee, in the same manner, the rights 
of sovereignty and property which New Granada has and possesses over 
the said territory." 

Now, what was meant by " perfect neutrality " ? 

In the first place, only a large majority of the leading nations 
of the world, and not the United States nor any other World 
Power by itself, could either then or to-day guarantee positively 
and efficaciously the perfect neutrality of a region like the Isth- 
mus. The true spirit of the treaty, and what both parties to it 
meant, was that the United States pledged itself to stand by and 
help the Colombians positively, and to the best of their ability to 
defend, guard and protect the Isthmus of Panama against foreign 
aggression. At any rate, to Colombian minds it is absolutely 
evident and always has been, that the thirty-fifth article of the 
Treaty of 1846-48 does not imply any right given to the United 
States to interfere in internal struggles in Colombia. This 
question has been exhaustively discussed in the Colombian press 
and by all the noted statesmen of our country; and no one, with 
the exceptions to be mentioned later, has ever taken the position 
that the treaty involved the giving to the United States any right 
of interference in the internal troubles of Colombia. 

In order to afford the American reader the means of forming 
an approximate idea of the incalculable wrong that the interpre- 
tation of interference has worked on Colombia, I must give a 
brief sketch of our country's history during the past forty years. 

In 1860, our two contending parties, — the Liberal and the Con- 
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servative — were at odds, and they were face to face on the field 
of battle. The questions at stake were not, as it is supposed in 
this country that they generally are, the personal ambitions of 
two or more petty leaders, but the gravest and most vital that 
have agitated humanity. The Liberal party was fighting, with 
enthusiasm, conviction and courage, for its ideals, namely: reli- 
gious liberty; abolition of slavery; popular, compulsory and uni- 
versal education; admission of foreign immigration; freedom of 
the press; good roads, and all the other sane principles on which 
modern civilization is established. The Conservative party was 
fighting, with stubborn determination, for the contrary principles 
and the preservation of the old colonial methods of government, 
which are bitterly opposed to progress. 

With a lack of patriotism which has been severely condemned 
by Colombians, the Conservative government in 1862 appealed to 
Washington for support, maliciously interpreting for the first 
time the Treaty of 1846-48 as demanding the upholding of their 
faction in the Isthmus of Panama. 

The American Government did not gratify the wishes of 
the Colombian Conservatives. Some time later, the Attorney- 
General of the United States declared that the guarantee of the 
United States referred only to foreign governments, and did not 
authorize the United States to take sides with one or the other 
party in the internal troubles of Colombia. Such is the true 
spirit of the treaty, as it is understood by all Colombians. 

With the success of the Liberal party in 1863, the establish- 
ment of a true republican constitution and of a progressive gov- 
ernment, an era of great prosperity began. Public education, 
being the paramount issue, received the most careful attention, 
and the results obtained in twenty years were such as to warrant 
the belief that in ten years more the absolute transformation 
of the country would be effected, and that the revolutionary era 
would cease through the mere enlightenment of the masses. 

But it must not be thought that this work was carried on 
smoothly. It was a Herculean labor, and was prosecuted against 
appalling odds. Every agency was brought to bear against the 
public schools by the priests. These schools were excommunicated, 
and likewise the parents of the children attending them. Mothers, 
sisters, and all feminine relatives in general of the boys and girls 
heard of nothing else but the enormous risks they were running 
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of incurring eternal perdition by not preventing the children of 
their families from attending the ungodly schools. 

At the confessionals, mothers were denied absolution if they 
did not abandon their husbands and families, rather than tolerate 
the sending of their children to the public schools. 

The Government had decided that one hour should be set aside 
every alternate day for religious tuition, and the priests were 
asked to give that instruction to the children of the parents who 
so desired, — an advantage offered to all other creeds. The priests 
refused, alleging that they could not afford to become contami- 
nated by passing the threshold of Satan's domain ! 

It is very difficult, perhaps impossible, for the American mind 
to realize the limitless influence that the priests exercise over the 
bigoted, fanatical population that they have for centuries suc- 
cessfully endeavored to keep under absolute control. For that 
reason, the American reader will scarcely be able to appreciate the 
value of the work done by the Colombian Liberal party with re- 
gard to popular education. In 1883, about one hundred thousand 
children were attending the schools, and one-fifth of the national 
revenues was spent in public instruction. The normal training- 
schools were furnishing a sufficient number of teachers of both 
sexes to supply schools for towns, villages, and even for rural 
districts. Such were the hopeful and encouraging conditions 
after twenty years of gigantic struggle. 

At the advent of the Liberal Government in 1863, four-fifths 
of the national wealth was in possession of the religious orders. 
All such property was termed " mortmain," being in hands that 
could not alienate, that did not know how to develop, such im- 
mense estates in any profitable manner. 

In Colombia, in 1863, almost the totality of the land, the 
houses, mines, etc., were mortmain. Radical measures had to be 
adopted to restore the wealth of the country to circulation by 
placing it in active hands that would attend to its development. 
The only way to accomplish the economical salvation of the coun- 
try was to carry out the sweeping measures adopted by other na- 
tions in similar cases — that is, the confiscation of all such proper- 
ties by the State, their sale at public auction, the abolition of con- 
vents and the non-recognition of religious corporations as " juri- 
dicial persons," or citizens that can acquire and alienate property, 
accept legacies or transact business. 
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Well can be imagined the clamor that was aroused by the friars. 
The air was so filled with excommunications that they lost much 
of their influence; but the men who carried out the measure of 
the economical rejuvenation of the country were even greater 
heroes than those who secured independence from Spain after 
seventeen years of hard fighting. These men were daily insulted 
on the streets; they received the most threatening letters; their 
offices were battle-fields ; and, when they went to their homes for 
rest, the hardest of the conflict began for them, with the tears, the 
supplications, recriminations and appeals from all the feminine 
inmates of their households. 

The establishment of the telegraphic system throughout the 
country met with as many difficulties as the other progressive 
measures introduced by the Liberals. The fanatics were sent to 
destroy the lines that " were worked by the evil spirit." 

The banking industry, which had been absolutely unknown be- 
fore 1863, was in the high tide of prosperity in 1883. 

The foreign debt, which amounted to $33,000,000 in 1861, had 
been reduced in 1873 by the Perez-O'Leary agreement to $10,- 
000,000, and the interest and the amortization fund were scrupu- 
lously paid. The internal debt was also decreased in a most satis- 
factory manner, the Government paying punctually during that 
period the pensions allotted to the monks, friars and nuns of tha 
dispersed congregations. 

What has been said may perhaps be sufficient to give some idea 
of the work done in twenty years, and of the readiness of the 
country in 1883 to begin reaping the harvest of the seeds that had 
been sown. The Conservatives, in 1876, had fully realized that 
their time had come to make a desperate effort to regain their 
hold on the country by force of arms. They saw that Colombia 
was surely slipping from their control, and that five or ten years 
more of Liberal rule would mean their total elimination as a 
political factor. They had been preparing, with the aid of foreign 
colleagues for a great revolution. This had been done openly, 
for they controlled two of the nine States of the Union, and the 
laws guaranteed the free trade in arms and ammunition. In that 
great struggle, they were completely crushed, and people began 
to consider them as a thing of the past and to look upon that con- 
flict as the last with the old Spanish colonial aspirations. 

During the Conservative revolution of 1876 and other minor 
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troubles, the Isthmus of Panama was disturbed as was the rest of 
the country, but the Liberal Government never thought of ap- 
pealing to Washington under the Treaty of 1846-48, having never 
accepted the intervention interpretation; nor did the Washington 
Cabinet take the slightest measures to interfere. The opinion of 
the Attorney-General of the United States had been considered as 
final on the subject, and one or two of the Colombian ministers 
to Washington had officially informed the American Government 
of the views held by Colombia with regard to the interpretation 
of the treaty. 

In 1880, Colombia fell into the hands of a most dangerous 
man. Kafael Nunez, a Liberal, a brilliant writer and one who 
had taken an active and important part in rescuing the mortmain 
property, became a second time a candidate for the Presidency. 
He had been defeated in 1875, the Liberal party (extremely Puri- 
tanical in principles) dreading his absolute lack of moral sense 
and his unscrupulous methods in politics. 

Nunez succeeded in organizing a new party of his own, attract- 
ing to his side a great number of young men, fresh from the uni- 
versities, by persuading them that what existed in the country 
was nothing but oligarchy, and that the leaders and veterans who 
had established the true Eepublic were nothing but old-fashioned, 
narrow-minded men. He told them that, in organizing the new 
party, he had in view the opening of more ample chances for 
young men, who were receiving an education at the expense of 
the Liberal Government; he flattered them by personal promises; 
telling them that portfolios, governorships, senatorships, and 
other high official positions were awaiting them. 

He was elected in 1880, and from the first day of his first 
administration, the period of corruption, pillage and demoraliza- 
tion that has brought Colombia into its present plight has to be 
dated. The first ruin wrought was that of the national credit, 
when Nunez refused to pay another cent of the foreign debt. His 
financial principles may be condensed into two of his sayings 
which became famous : " Living comes before paying," and " Who- 
soever pays a debt, unless to escape the gallows, is an idiot" 

In order to procure abundant resources to carry out his plan of 
buying all those whose consciences were in the market, or corrupt- 
ing all those whom he expected to be able to tempt, Nunez created 
a national bank issuing paper money of compulsory acceptance 
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as the only legal tender. All contracts stipulating another kind 
of money than the national paper currency were illegal, and 
consequently null and void. The nourishing banking industry re- 
ceived a deadly blow, and the results of that financial scheme 
need no other description or comment than that the Colombian 
legal tender is to-day so low in value that it is necessary to pay 
$250 in paper for one American gold dollar. 

The scheme, though ruinous for the country, worked wonders 
for the schemer, enabling him to enrich the disreputable throng 
which surrounded him. 

In the election of 1882, the Liberal party made a supreme 
effort against Nunez. A genuine Liberal was elected to the 
Presidency ; but, unfortunately, he was nearly eighty years of age, 
and delicate of constitution. An anomalous condition of affairs 
soon became evident. Nunez had the control of both Houses, and 
the President could not organize a cabinet because the men ap- 
pointed for secretaryships were rejected by Congress. According 
to the constitution, there was no Vice-President elected by the 
people, but a " First Designate " elected by Congress. The man 
chosen as Designate was, of course, one of Nunez's creatures. 
The aged President could not withstand the violent strain of such 
a political situation. It became absolutely necessary for his health 
that he should have a change of climate, but the national consti- 
tution did not permit the absence of the President from the 
capital without the consent of Congress, and this consent was 
denied. The departure of the President would leave the place to 
Nunez and his clique, which meant the giving up of all hope of 
salvation for the Liberal ideals. The President did his duty by 
remaining at his post, and by so doing lost his life, which he could 
have prolonged by a change of climate as ordered by his doctors. 

The Liberal President being out of the way, Nunez's sinister 
influence was supreme in all matters political ; for, although the 
First Designate — who was now President — tried to show some in- 
dependence of spirit in favor of Liberal policy, he was promptly 
checked and reduced to obedience. Nunez again became candi- 
date, but he lost a large majority of his Liberal partisans ; those 
who understood that the man desired a Dictatorship, and realized 
that their leader had abandoned Liberal traditions and the sound 
principles in which they had been reared. 

Feeling the loss of their support, Nunez entered into secret 
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dealings with the Conservatives, promising to turn the govern- 
ment over to them in exchange for their unconditional support. 
His second administration was inaugurated by several acts imply- 
ing a total disregard of the constitution and of the laws, and by 
the installation of the Conservatives in all important positions. 

The Liberal party, realizing that the titanic labor of twenty 
years was about to be reduced to nothingness, appealed to arms, 
determining to force the Dictator to conform to the constitution. 
Nunez threw his power entirely on the side of the Conservatives. 
This struggle was the revolution of 1885. The Liberals were 
successful on the Atlantic coast, and they also held the Magda- 
lena River, the only entrance to the interior and the capital. 

At this juncture, Nunez bethought himself of the Treaty of 
1846-48, of the interpretation of interference, and probably also 
of the marked views held by Mr. Blaine with regard to such mat- 
ters. The Colombian Minister at Washington — a Liberal rene- 
gade like Nunez — eager to show his adherence to his new party 
and having no love of country, served well the Dictator's wishes. 
Minister Becerra begged for the intervention of the United States; 
and the Washington Cabinet, anxious to proclaim before the 
world its control over the Isthmus of Panama, and not taking 
into consideration the nature of the struggle in Colombia, ordered 
the North-Atlantic Squadron down to the Isthmus. 

The American marines landed in Colon just at the time when 
a battle was in progress, and took sides with the Dictator's troops. 
During the battle, a few houses caught fire and the Liberals were 
accused of incendiarism. The American Admiral, following in- 
structions from Washington, demanded that the Liberal leader 
should be given up to him to be executed; but the accused man 
succeeded in making his escape to Cartagena, a strongly fortified 
town on the Colombian Atlantic coast. 

This man was a prominent lawyer in Colon, the owner of valu- 
able buildings near the Panama Eailway station, and was, be- 
sides, the legal attorney for other owners of real estate on both 
sides of his property. For several years the Panama Railway 
Company had been trying to purchase this ground, which was 
much needed, owing to limited space and increasing traffic. It 
happened that those very houses were the ones burned, and the 
flames started in the two owned by the man who was accused of 
setting Colon on fire. 
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On the arrival of the Colon Liberal General at Cartagena Bay — 
where one of our armies was besieging the city, and where news 
had come that Prestan, an outlaw, had set Colon on fire and had 
committed all sorts of atrocities — our Commander-in-Chief gave 
the order for Prestan's arrest, the writer being the officer who 
carried out the order, taking Prestan to a dungeon in one of the 
several castles which surround Cartagena, and which our armies 
had won from the enemy in the course of the two months' daily 
fighting. An investigation of Prestan's conduct was ordered, and, 
had the constitutional party been successful, the man would have 
been tried in accordance with the laws of the country. 

At that time, in the Bay of Cartagena, more than five hundred 
miles from the Isthmus of Panama, and consequently in a terri- 
tory where the Treaty of 1846-48 had no application, the United 
States vessel "Powhatan" was interfering in our domestic 
troubles, and openly aiding the besieged dictatorial army. Sev- 
eral notes were then written by our Chief General of Staff, and I 
had the honor of presenting them to Captain Beardsley and of act- 
ing as interpreter between the two sides. The notes had some 
effect, and Captain Beardsley withdrew his ship from the place 
it had occupied in protecting the city from our fire; but he con- 
tinued to send provisions to the besieged city, on the pretext that 
the provisions were for the sustenance of the American Consul 
and of American citizens. The truth was, that there were no 
American citizens within the walls of Cartagena; and the Amer- 
ican Consul there was a Colombian and a Conservative, who had 
refused to abandon the city. Soon afterwards the whole North- 
Atlantic squadron, under Admiral Jouett, put in its appearance 
in Cartagena Bay. The first demand of the Admiral was, that 
Prestan, our General who had been accused of setting Colon on 
fire, should be given up to him to be hung without trial as an ex- 
ample, and also — as we then understood and with good reason — 
to establish a precedent, by an unmistakable act of sovereignty, 
as a declaration before the world. 

I was again the bearer of another note to Admiral Jouett, in 
which it was stated that Colombia was an independent nation 
having a constitution and regular laws; that, if Prestan had been 
guilty of any crime, he would be tried in accordance with those 
laws, and sentenced to the legal penalty should he be found guilty ; 
but that in no case would he be put to death, for our Constitu- 
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tional Charter had abolished the death penalty. The Admiral 
was greatly incensed; but, having been commissioned to explain 
the situation to him, I succeeded, after a very long conversation, 
in causing him to see matters in another light, although, having 
special orders from his Government, he was naturally obliged to 
carry them out. 

A general and final assault on the besieged city had been de- 
cided upon some short time after Admiral Jouett's arrival. As 
the United States ships were in our way, it was necessary to in- 
form the squadron of our plans and to ask from Admiral Jouett 
the withdrawal of his ships to some place outside the range of 
fire. To a great extent the assault had been decided upon in con- 
sideration of the fact that the United States squadron was against 
us, and that if we succeeded in taking the city, the American fleet 
would have no dictatorial army to protect. The plans for the as- 
sault were of a nature to insure success, provided, however, that 
the besieged had not the faintest inkling of what was going to 
take place. The assault was delivered, and we found the enemy 
perfectly well prepared to receive us. We were repulsed, and 
there was nothing left to do but to raise the siege. When our 
fleet was leaving, it was found that chains had been laid across 
the entrance by the American marines, so as to entrap us within 
the Bay. Our generals made a strong representation to Admiral 
Jouett, and informed him that our fleet would attempt to cross 
the entrance and that the responsibility for what happened would 
all be his. The chains were removed and our ships proceeded to 
Savanilla, another port on the Atlantic. 

The outcome of the assault on Cartagena was a deadly blow to 
the Constitutional arms, and it resulted in the enthronement of 
Nunez as Dictator until the end of his life, ten years later. He 
killed the constitution by simply appearing at one of the win- 
dows of the palace, and saying, " The Constitution of 1863 has 
ceased to exist." The country which would have been to-day the 
most advanced in South America, and would have exerted, under 
such conditions, a decided influence towards ending the revolu- 
tions in the neighboring countries, was set back centuries, and 
placed in a worse situation than before it won independence from 
Spain. It is probable that much of the present century will 
elapse before Colombia will regain the prosperous conditions of 
1880. 
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So, then, the first practical result of the Treaty of 1846-48 was 
the ruination of Colombia, unconsciously brought about by the 
republic that was to protect the Isthmus of Panama against the 
greed of all World Powers. How little knew the Colombians, who 
prepared and sanctioned that treaty, what its workings would be ! 

I must add here that, later, when Admiral Jouett came to 
Savanilla Bay, he understood the political situation of Colombia 
much better after we had enjoyed many a long conversation with 
him. Being an American citizen, a righteous man and a great 
Liberal himself, all his sympathies were on our side, as is in- 
variably the case with every American familiar with our affairs. 
He then tried to have the two parties agree and sign a peace treaty 
to save the constitution, but his efforts failed. 

Prestan, the man accused of having set Colon on fire, fell into 
the hands of his enemies ; and, under American pressure, was put 
to death in Colon in front of the place where his property had 
once stood, and after the Panama Bailroad had enlarged its 
tracks without paying a cent for Prestan's lots. 

Notwithstanding the incalculable wrong done to Colombia and 
to the Colombian Liberals by the United States, and notwithstand- 
ing our realization that without the intervention of the United 
States these eighteen years of fanaticism, degradation, pillage, 
darkness and misrule of our country would have been an im- 
possibility, there has been no ill-feeling in our hearts. We have 
continued to love our great sister republic and to wish that we 
could imitate her in many ways, because we attributed her mis- 
takes in her dealings with us to ignorance of the true conditions. 

During the last Colombian revolution, which continued for 
three years, the Government again solicited the intervention of 
the United States in our domestic troubles. The events are so 
recent that every one remembers the active part taken by the Amer- 
ican ships in the struggle on the Isthmus. It must be said that 
all efforts were made at Washington to render such intervention 
as impartial as possible, although the fact remains that it favored 
in a decisive way the party in power. 

At the time when the last struggle was in progress in Colombia, 
the Washington government became anxious to have a treaty nego- 
tiated with our country for the cutting of the Panama canal. The 
occasion could not have been more ill-suited for the purpose. 
The " de factg" government in Colombia in those days had 
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sprung out of a coup d'etat, and its authority and existence were 
seriously menaced by several strong Liberal armies. The exten- 
sion of time granted to the Compagnie Universelle du Canal de 
Panama — the third party to the negotiation — was absolutely il- 
legal, as it was granted by the tottering Sanclemente administra- 
tion against the formal prohibition of the previous Congress — a 
fact of which the Washington Cabinet was perfectly aware, hav- 
ing been notified of it by the Confidential Agent for the Eevolu- 
tion in the United States. But the Colombian ministers to Wash- 
ington, overanxious to please the Washington officials, fearing 
for the existence of their party, acceded readily to the wishes of 
the United States Government. It seems, however, that Minister 
Martinez Silva and subsequently Minister Concha, on becoming 
acquainted with the exacting stipulations of the proposed treaty, 
and understanding that no Congress in Colombia would ratify 
them, withdrew from the post, or were removed on account of 
their refusal to assent to such conditions. Mr. Herran showed 
himself docile and willing to follow the instructions given him 
by the Marroquin government. Under those conditions, the Hay- 
Herran treaty was agreed upon in Washington, no consideration 
being given to the fact that there was an immense disparity be- 
tween a private corporation doing business in Panama under 
Colombian laws and a great World Power, that demanded an im- 
possible cession of territory forbidden by the constitution. 

The Marroquin government knew so well that Congress and 
Colombia at large would not sanction the Hay-Herran treaty, 
that the document was kept secret as long as possible and first 
became known by translations made from American papers. 

Adding insult to injury, a part of the press in this country has 
cruelly vilified Colombia, attributing the most shameful motives 
for our non-acceptance of the treaty. The reasons for the rejec- 
tion of the Hay-Herran treaty were, chiefly, the following: 

1. The impossibility of having a World Power substituted for 
a private corporation ; 

2. The necessity of granting an entirely new concession, or 
making a contract, perfectly defined in all particulars, with the 
new builder of the canal, which would take into account the 
nature and the magnitude of the new contractor; 

3. The illegality of the treaty, as being in direct opposition to 
the constitution of the country; 

rot. oi.xxvn. — no. 565, 60 
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4. The illegality of the extension of time granted to the Gom- 
pagnie Unwerselle du Canal de Panama, which was granted 
against the express wishes of the Colombian Congress; 

5. The reluctance that a large majority of the Colombians had 
to see $10,000,000 squandered by officials they did not trust, with- 
out the slightest benefit to the nation; 

6. The repugnance, (illusory, perhaps, but sincere), that many 
felt against selling their fellow countrymen on the Isthmus ; 

7. The smallness of the sum offered, which was not even enough 
to pay for the share in the Panama Railroad reverting entirely to 
Colombia at the close of the franchise. 

Any unbiased mind cannot fail to see in the above-mentioned 
reasons sufficiently powerful motives for rejecting the Hay-Herran 
treaty, and for expecting that all concerned would be desirous that 
the whole matter should be dealt with anew, so as to prevent diffi- 
culties and entanglements in the future by giving every one a 
clear and sound title. 

Everybody in Colombia was in favor of the cutting of the Canal 
by the United States, provided that all matters connected with 
the enterprise were legally established, and that each party to it 
should have his just due. 

The Colombian Congress was ready to approve a basis for a 
new proposition to the United States, when a note from the 
American Minister to Bogota informed the Government there, 
in a tone deeply resented by all members of Congress and by all 
Colombians, that outside of the stipulations of the Hay-Herran 
treaty the American Government would not consider any other. 
That act of the American Minister, according to all reports, was 
the real cause for the abstention of the Colombian Congress from 
further action on the subject for the time being. 

Fow the Treaty of 1846-48 has been made the occasion for the 
dismemberment of Colombia, and that country, bewildered in the 
presence of what has taken place, and unable to believe that she 
has been deluded by the guardian of her birthright, has no other 
course left but to appeal to the people of the United States and 
to their undoubted sense of honesty. 

Ratjl Perez. 



